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PROSPECTUS. 

The “ American Jusitze” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over- 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as no such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right— Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 











shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (all of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of Liserry for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinetion of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
can be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty ” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “American JuBILEE” recognizes a “higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—Fonrzscux. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
rom the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves ; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 
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THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


“ ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS—NO., 1.” 














Tue American Anti-Slavery Society has com- 
menced publishing a series of Tracts. The first 
contains twelve pages, and is occupied with an at- 
tempt to prove “the United States Constitution” to 
be pro-slavery—in the use of the four following ar- 
arguments : 

“1, The Constitution is a pro-slavery instrument, 
according to the necessary meaning of its terms.” 

“2. The framers of the Constitution intended to 
make a pro-slavery instrument.” 


i beex an hundred times exposed, till decent lawyers 


ought io be ashamed of repeating them. Just look 
at them. 

“The intentions” of those who drafted the Con- 
stitution, with closed doors, and under a secresy un- 
broken during the life-time of most of the genera- 
tion that adopted it, can not be imposed upon us, 
instead of the document itself, even if that “ inten- 
tion” could be ascertained, as it can not, except dy 
the same document. They sent it out. without any 
explanation or comment, What Mr. A, Mr. B, 
or Mr. C. said about it, expresses only their indivi- 
dual opinions, wishes, or impressions, The Constitu- 
tion tells its own story. The people adopted that, 
not the speeches made for or against it, at the time, 
nor the memoranda of Mr. A or Mr. M carried 
home in their pockets, locked up in their desks, 
published thirty or forty years afterwards, and never 
at all submitted to the people, or acted upon by 
them! The Constitution is the agreement of the 
people, not of the delegates who drafted it for them. 
And their intention is to be learned from the docu- 
ment, as it reads. So much for the second argu- 
ment. 

The third is, if possible, still more ridiculous. 
The “Government has treated the Constitution as a 
pro-slavery instrument "—therefore it is one! Ac- 
cording to this logic, whatever the Legislature and 
the Administration please to do és constitutional, of 
course, and their doing it is evidence of the fact! 
Hitherto, it has been supposed that constitutions 
were made, as regulationa limiting and controlling 
the Government. But now it is-discovered that 
constitutions are nothing more nor less than what 
the Government pleases to make or to declare them ! 
Here we are, in America. We have a Government, 
an Administration, and a Con We have also 
a Constitution. The people complain that the Gov- 
ernment—the Administration—the Congress, have 
grossly violated the Constitution, in this, that, and 
the other particulars, which they specify. Here is 
the requirement or the prohibition, in the Constitu- 
tion, say they, and here is the delinquency, or here 
is the aggression of the Government, that violates 
it. Not so, says the logic of the tract before us. 
The negligence or the aggression complained of, is ex- 
actly in accordance with the Constitution, And 
here is the proof of it. “Zhe Constitution has been 
treated as an instrument” in favor of these | neglects 
and aggressions, “by the Government, in prac- 
tice”! The Government does not “ maintain just- 


ice,” nor “secure the blessings of liberty ;” there- 


“3, The Constitution has been treated as a pro- | fore, the Constitution does not require it! The 


slavery instrument by the Government, in practice.” 

“4, The Constitution is pro-slavery, according to 
the exposition of its final expositor.” (Meaning the 
United States Supreme Court.) 

To all who have been conversant with the dis- 
cussions of the last. twelve or fifteen years, on the 
subject, it will be seen, at a glance, that each of 
these propositions, except the first, carries, upon the 
face of it, the impress of the sophistries that have 





Government does not “ guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of t,” nor 
prevent our citizens from being “deprived of liberty 
without due process of law,” which proves that the 
Constitution requires nothing of the kind, at their 
hands ! 

The Government maintains slavery in the Fede- 
ral District; it enacts and enforces the Fugitive-Slave 
bill of 1850; it admits slavery into Kansas and Ne- 
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braska, and protects it there; therefore, the “ United 
States Constitution” permits and authorizes all this. 
Whenever “the Government” shall “treat the Con- 
stitution as a pro-slavery instrument,” by extending 
its protection of slavery into Ohio, New-York, and 
Massachusetts, it will then be proved by the same 
logic, that the “United States Constitution” war- 
rants the measure ! 

Such logic, we suppose, is expected to prove a 
powerful auxiliary to the kindred enterprise of prov- 
ing the Bible a pro-slavery book, because American 
ecclesiastics, and eéclesiastical bodies, have so exten- 
sively “ treated it as pro-slavery.” 

The fourth argument is but a branch of the se- 
cond. It is to clinch the nail previously driven. 
The “Supreme Court” is a department of “the 
Government.” The Judges are appointed by the 
administrations, and with a view to the support of 
their policy, including the support of slavery. 

The Constitution is “the supreme law of the 
land.” “The judicial power” extends to all cases 
arising under the Constitution, and laws and treaties. 
This judicial power, and consequently the power to 
expound the meaning of the Constitution, is “ vested 
in one Supreme Court.” The decisions of this 
Court, being supreme, must be final. 

This is the argument. The point intended to be 
made out is, that, since the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, in several cases specified, have been 
pro-slavery, therefore, the Constitution is pro-slavery, 
and we are estopped from saying otherwise. By the 
same rule, the Bible means what the bishop, or the 
council, for the time being, says it means, and there 
must be no further discussion! And yet, Bibles and 
constitutions may mean one thing chis year, and 
another the next, as the councils or the courts may 
determine! They have no inherent meaning in 
themselves, but mean whatever the infallible author- 
ities say they mean! Can conservative despotism 
and absurdity go farther than this? Is this fit logic 
for reformers to use ? 

Undoubtedly there must be an authorized inter- 
preter of the Constitution. This belongs to the Su- 
preme Court, in cases of law. Jn a sense, the de- 
cision must be final, that is, for the particular case 
adjudicated, but no farther. The Court may have 
decided wrong. It may reverse its decision in the 
next case that comes up. The same judge, or 
another may judge differently. The Government, 
or rather the people, may provide wiser and better 
judges. And so, the whole fabric of this argument, 
in the tract, comes to nothing. Vo decision is final 
in the sense for which the writer contends. It can 
not put an end to inquiry. It can not pronounce 
itself infallible, or make itself so. A pro-slavery de- 
cision neither proves nor makes the Constitution 
pro-slavery. Whither it is so, or not, is as open a 
question now, as it was before it was ratified. 

The argument of the tract proves too much. It 
proves that the British Constitution and that Eng- 
lish common law were just what Judge Jeffries, 
and York, and Talbot, said they were, and because 
they said so. It proves that there never was, and 
never can be, an erroneous judicial decision concern- 
ing constitutional law. It proves that the British 
Constitution, and that English common law were 
pro-slavery, up to Monday, the 22d day of June, 
1772, at (perhaps) five minutes and three and three 
quarter seconds past two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when Lord Chief Justice-Mansfield, for the first time 
decided the contrary! And that, in consequence 
of that decision, the said Constitution and common 
Jaw all at once became anti-slavery, and have been 
anti-slavery ever since! If the writer of this tract 


had been counsel for the claimant of James Somer- 
set, he might, by the use of the same arguments 
he now employs, have proved the British Constitu- 
tion and common law to have been pro-slavery. 
But the moment the judge pronounced his decision 
to the contrary, he would have had to admit that the 
British Constitution and common law are anti-slay- 
ery. Just so in regard to our Federal Constitution. 
It is pro-slavery, now, but the moment we get 
judges of the Supreme Court to decide that the 
Constitution is anti-slavery, and that Congress has 
power to abolish slavery; and whenever we get a 
Congress and a President that will just do that 
thing, it will all-be constitutional enough, because 
the Constitution will have been “treated as an anti- 
slavery instrument by the Government, in practice,” 
and “according to the exposition of its final inter- 
preter.” Heaven speed the day ! 

Three arguments, therefore, out of the four em- 
ployed im this tract, are based on sheer sophistry, 
whatever may be said of the structure of them. 

There remains only the first to be examined—the 
attempt to prove the Constitution pro-slavery, ac- 
cording to the “‘necessary meaning of its terms.” 
And how is this done? Does the writer examine 
the entire document, and notice its general scope, 
objects, spirit, and bearing? No. Does he notice 
its own declaration of its purpose, end, and design, in 
the preamble? No, Does he notice, as hostile to 
slavery, the specifications that plainly and unequi- 
vocally cut it up, root and branch, such as, (1) the 
provision that “no person shall be deprived of” 
“liberty without due process of law ;” (2) that “no 
State shall pass any bill of attainder;” (3) or laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts; (4) that 
“the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the publie safety may require it;” (5) 
that “the right of the people to be secure in their 
persons,” etc. “shall not be violated;” (6) that 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of government” ? 

No. Not the slightest notice is taken of these, 
as being opposed to slavery, nor of the righteous 
principle that the known and avowed spirit and ob- 
jects of any written instrument must control and 
expound its minor or ambiguous details; that an 
unjust or dishonest intention is not to be imputed, 
where the language will bear an innocent construc- 
tion.* All the main features of the Constitution, 
and these just rules of interpretation are ignored, 
and every dark or ambiguous circumlocution, that 
could possibly seem to admit a pro-slavery applica- 
tion is hunted up, and that meaning imputed to it, 
and even forced upon it. This is done by men, one 
of whom (Wendell Phillips) has admitted that “an 
honest exposition of the Constitution would make 
it anti-slavery,” and another of whom (William 
Lloyd Garrison) has conceded that, by its letter, it 
is not pro-slavery. 

The term “free persons,” (in Act 1, Sec. 2, con- 
cerning “representatives and direct taxes,”) is as- 
sumed to be in contradistinction from s/aves, when it 
might be (as has been shown to be) in contradis- 





* “Whenever the question of liberty seems doubtful, 
the decision must be in favor of liberty.”—-Common Law, 

“When rights are infringed, when fundamental prin- 
ciples are overthrown, where the general system of . oa 
is departed from, the legislative mvTznTIon must be ex- 

ressed with irresistible clearness, to induce a court of 
Fistioe to suppose a pesien to effect such objects.” —Rule of 
Supreme Court of United States, case United States vs. 
Fisher and others, 2 390. 

‘Why should abolitionists be unwilling to have the 
United States Constitution in its bearings on ex- 





pounded by this rule? Is it not just and proper? And 
would it not, if acted upon, abolish slavery ? 


tinction from aliens. Such an exposition is not “ac- 
cording” to the “necessary meaning of the terms.” 

The same may be remarked of the exposition of 
Act 1, Sec. 9, concerning the “migration or import- 
ation of persons,” etc., a clause now expired by 
its own limitation. It has been shown (by consid- 
erations which this writer takes no notice of) that 
the meaning he puts upon this clause is perfectly 
ridiculous, and impracticable in its application. 

The clause concerning “ persons held to service 
and labor,” so far from being construed by this 
writer in accordance with “the necessary meaning 
of its terms,” is forced and wrested by him to mean 
what (as has an hundred times been shown) can not 
possibly have that meaning, the slave not being in 
law “a person”—the recognition of his personality 
being his certificate of exemption from chattelhood 
—it being also impossible that any thing could be 
“due” from him, and there being confessedly no 
laws of the “States” by which he is “held to ser- 
vice or labor,” by the testimony of slaveholding 
senators and jurists themselves. 

Not a single word does the tract contain, in ans- 
swer to the arguments by which its expositions have 
been disproved—arguments unanswerable and un- 
answered. 


The power of Congress to “suppress insurrec- 
tions,” and protect the States against “domestic 
violence,” is construed to apply to refractory slaves, 
thus taking for granted the very gist of the point 
in debate, namely, the legality of slavery, and as- 
suming (if slavery be legal) the monstrous absurdity 
that “goods and chattels” can be capable of “in- 
surrection” and “domestic violence,” in the legal 
sense of the language. “The necessary meaning 
of the terms,” if followed, would have carried him 
much nearer to the conclusion that slavery itself is 
the “domestic violence” to be suppresed. 

Much in the same partial manner does the writer 
conduct his argument on “the intentions” of the 
framers. Whatever seemed to. support his view, 
was preserved, and the rest was ignored. The De- 
claration of Independence, the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, the determined exclusion of language 
which could imply “property in man,” the ex- 
change of the word “servitude” for “service,” for 
this avowed object, is all kept out of sight, or over- 
looked, as being no indication of “intentions.” 
What the Convention, as a body actually did, is 
overtopped by what Mr. So-and-so, before or after 
the perfecting of the instrument, said. This is no 
safe way of arriving at the facts of the history, if 
we needed them. 

Another thing to be noticed is the meagre inven- 
tory of the points claimed to be proved, in the com- 
parison with those concerning which no such claim 
is advanced—no argument attempted. 

We, and our associates affirm, and claim to have 
proved,that slavery is illegal and unconstitutional, and 
that the Federal Government has constitutional au- 
thority to suppress it—nay, is constitutionally bound 
todoso. Howare wemet? By any counter-argu- 
ment? By any detection of our errors? No. How 
then? Why, it is said to have been proved that the 
slave-trade, and of course slavery, was guaranteed for 
twenty years; that Government was to suppress slave 
insurrections, the States were to return fugitive-slaves, 
and representatives and direct taxes were to be so 
apportioned as to reckon three fifths of the slave 
population. 

This is all that is claimed to have been proved. 
Certainly, these are the only points argued in the 
tract. Very well, gentlemen, what if it be so? How 





much have you gained? Your twenty years’ guar- 
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antee has run out, long ago. The Federal Govern- 
ment has prohibited the “importation” of slaves, 
already, So far, so good. We ask it to prohib- 
it slavery itself, under the constitutional powers 
we have specified, in accordance with the constitu- 
tional prohibitions of slavery (barring the twenty 
years’ respite) which wé put our finger upon, and 
which you have not undertaken to explain away, or 
obliterate. There they are. Look them in the face, 
and see what they demand. Carry out their de- 
mands and slavery disappears. Slave representa- 
tion, slave insurrections, and rendition of fugitive- 
slaves, go along with it. No need of Missouri com- 
promises, Wilmot provisoes, or exclusion of new 
States, then. 

The “ compromise” with slavery, in the Constitu- 
tion (if there ever was any) expired in the year 
1808. It is all in the past tense. 

If we must have “a compromise” of the con- 
stitutional question, we put in for the larger slice of 
the bargain, and the tract interposes nothing against 
our claim. Let the “United States guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment ;” allow the States to “ pass no bills of at- 
tainder, or laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts;” let “the privileges of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus” be secured to all of us; let “no person be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law;” let “the right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons,” etc., be fully protected, and 
we venture to risk all the “compromises” with 
slavery that can remain, in any of the clauses and 
sections discussed in The American Anti-Slavery 
Society’s Tract, Number One. We might afford to 
let the writer have the whole of his argument, in 
his own way, 80 long as he will leave us our main 
fortresses, which he prudently forgets to assail. 

For the honor of the old pioneer American Anti- 
Slavery Society, however, which we assisted to or- 
ganize in 1833, and to whose “ Declaration of Sen- 
timents” we then appended our humble name, we 
must object against a course of argument in this 
tract, which, if it should gain credit, might convict 
that Declaration, its signers, and the Society, of pro- 
slaveryism, or of having made a compromise with 
slavery. The Constitution is held to be pro-slavery. 
Its framers, and the people who adopted it, are ad- 
judged to be pro-slavery, because they consented to its 
provisions, and submitted to limit their political ac- 
tion against slavery to those provisions. But the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1833, with the Constitution 
before them, consented to limit their political action 
to its provisions. They said: 

“There are, at the present time, the highest obli- 
gations resting on the people of the free States, to 
remove slavery, by moral and political action, as 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States. 

They did this while, in accordance with prevail- 
ing expositions, they “fully and unanimously recog- 
nized the sovereignty of each State to legislate ex- 
clusively on the subject of the slavery that is tol- 
erated within its limits,” and conceded “that Con- 
gress, under the present national compact, has no 
right to interfere with any of the slave States, in 
relation to this momentous subject,” and that “the 
people of the free States” “are now living under a 
pledge of their tremendous physical force, to fasten 
the galling fetters of tyranny upon the limbs of mil- 
lions in the Southern States, and are liable to be 
called, at any moment, to suppress an insurrection 
of slaves ;” that “they authorize the slave owner to 
vote for three fifths of his slaves, as property, and 
thus enable him to perpetuate his oppression ;” that 
“ they seize the slave who has escaped,” etc. 





It may be said that the Convention only submit- 
ted to a necessity that they could not escape, in limit- 
ing their efforts to a Constitution they did not. ap- 
prove. On the other hand, it may be said that we 
have no evidence that the people who adopted the 
Constitution, in 1789, understood it as it was» un- 
derstood in 1833, 

We would not be understood as indorsing the 
consistency of the Anti-Slavery Convention, in 
1833, in deferring so much to such a Constitution 
as they conceived the Federal Constitution to be. 
But we submit that, as they were not “ pro-slavery” 
in their continued adherence to a Constitution that 
they believed to have made compromises with 
slavery, so, the same charity that covers their incon- 
sistency may absolve from the charge of pro-slavery- 
ism, their fathers who assented to the same Consti- 
tution, in 1789, withouthaving suspected, probably, 
the existence of such compromises. 

And if the “ryrenttons” of the parties to the 
Constitution are to be looked after, in order to the 
expounding of it, and sought for out of the instru- 
ment itself, it is doubtless the intention of THz Pro- 
PLE who publicly discussed and adopted it—not of 
the secret conclave that drew up the paper for 
them, without any other revelation of their “ inten- 
tions.” There is no more evidence that the statesmen 
of the Revolution and the masses of the people of 
that period, (whose hatred of slavery is well known,) 
“intended to make a pro-slavery instrument” (as 
the tract charges) than there is that the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1833 intended to indorse 
such an instrument. 
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LETTER FROM RUSH R. SLOANE, ESQ. 





Sanpusxy, Ohio, Dec. 4, 1854. 


Witt1amM GoopELL: 

Dear Sir: By the kindness of a friend in Wil- 
liamsburgh, the December issue of your paper has 
reached me. It was the first number of the Ame- 
rican Jubilee I had seen, and in its perusal I have 
been instructed and edified. Inclosed I hand you 
one year’s subscription, and you will please send 
your paper to my address. 

I observe an article under the head of “Slavery 
Litigation,” in which it was my humble privilege to 
be an actor, and it may not be uninteresting to you 
to become acquainted with facts of - case, and I 
briefly recite them to you. 

In the autumn of 1852, several persons of color 
were about leaving this place on board a steamboat, 
when they were forcibly prevented from so doing, 
and driven back on shore by some Kentuckians, A 
crowd gathered around, and fora time it seemed 
that blood must be shed. ° This; however, was 
averted by a proposition to the effect that the negroes 
should go before the Mayor of the city, and there 
the claimants should prove their ownership to the 
blacks. .The blacks and the crowd proceeded to the 
Mayor’s office, and’ after they were there assembled, 
the friends of the negroes came to my law-office and 
solicited: my professional service in their defense. 
This, let it be noted, was my first knowledge of, or 
participation in, the affair. I ws not at the wharf, 
and only in my capacity as lawyer participated in the 
proceedings. 

On entering the Mayor’s office, I found a crowd 
assembled, and in one corner of the room the blacks 
and their claimants. I-waited some time for steps 
to be taken by the claimants; but as nothing was 
said or attempted by them, and as the Mayor did not 


and could not act in the premises, I demanded, “ By 
what authority the blacks were detained !”.No reply. 
I then demanded, “If they were in the custody of 
any officer of the United- States-#”-..No reply. I 
then demanded“ to be shown the papers or evidences 
by which they were detained ;” and there was no 
reply to this. I then spoke to the parties who had 
employed me: “ Colored citizens, I see no authority | 
to detain your friends.” At this. remark, some one a 
near the door cried out, “ Hustle them out,” and/im- 
mediately the crowd and negroes were out of the 
‘building, and no doubt soon the blacks were over ! 
“ Jordan.” 7 

For these remarks one of the claimants, as the Li 
negroes left the room, came up te me and said, “I } 
own those slaves. They are my: property. Here | 
are the papers, andI shall hold you individually re 








sponsible for their escape,” These were the first and 
only words they addressed to me, and these not un- 
til the negroes were out of the building, 

And the above constitute the grounds of the prose- if 
cution against me, embracing the entire facts of the 
case, as proved conclusively by thirteen as good wit- iB 
nesses as this city affords, and/ opposed only by " 
the testimony of two negro-catchers ; for the men in 
Sandusky at the time above alluded to were nothing 
else—men who swore that at the time they were in 
Sandusky they had twenty-five: powers of attorney 
to capture slaves; and their. testimony was in toto : 4 


Fu get 2S OPT 


false. They did not swear.to a fact as sworn to by 
the other thirteen witnesses. The question was ask- ha 
ed each jury-man if hehad any conscientious seru- kh 
ples against the “fugitive-slave law;” “if he had i ! 
any objections to bringing in a verdict under that , 
law”? and after impanelling twelve such men, the ii a i 


cases were tried. One case, from the. legal inform- 
ality of the power of attorney, did not go to the jury 
under charge of the Court. .The other case was de- 
cided for the plaintiff, or rather the jury found me 
guilty. 
Under the law the penalty is $1000 for each 
slave, and in this case there were three. slaves, and iF 
the judgment against me is $3000 and costs, amount- { 
ing in all to about $3950; and.thissum I must pay; r 
and for what? Simply doing my duty... Is: it not, ' 
indeed, alarming when the Jaws..of one’s. country ‘iets 
fix a penalty on all those who try to do their duty f ‘ 
The same proof in my case sentences me to six i My 
months’ incarceration within. the walls of a prison ! 
And what is my offense? .Only acting in the or- 
dinary duties of my profession! A criminal, dyed 
in the blood of human beings, is entitled to counsel ; | 
but the oppressed of this country, whose skin, for- er 
sooth, is darker than. mine, is not.entitled. to counsel. BR 
Oh! when will our people awake to a realizing sense | Bik 
of the bondage in which the whole North are now | 
fettered, worse than the “ Stamp Act,” or even Aus- | 
trian supremacy ? The pecuniary burthen of this i $ 
penalty will fall severely upon me... It can becollect- He 
ed by execution from the sale of my real estate. But 
whether I bear the load alone or not, I am ready 
now to act in any capacity in aid of suffering hu- 
manity ; and for one I say, it causes @ con- 
fiscation of my all, I will never—no, never, look back, 
but press onward until Barty. and equality shall be 
as universal as the sun, ; 
I am very ey yours, 
Rusa R. SLOANE. 
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LAW versus SLAVERY. 





In our October number we answered the ques- 
tion, “ What is law?” by quotations from the stand- 
ard writers on law and government. We gave 
their “ definitions of law,” their maxims for “ dis- 
tinguishing genuine law from its counterfeits,” their 
statements of “the end, or object of law,” their de- 
finitions of jurisprudence and “legal science,” with 
their representations of the “moral dignity of law.” 

From these quotations it was shown that nothing 
can be daw which is unjust, unrighteous, or in con- 
flict with “moral duty ;” that all laws derive their 
force from the law of nature, which is the law of 
God; that all statutes, judicial decisions, usages, 
customs, and precedents, however venerable and 
time-honored, but which conflict with justice 
and “fundamental morality,” are null and void; 
that they are to be accounted, Not as BAD laws, but 
as NoT laws; that justice is the end of all Jaws and 
of all government; that the primary object of both 
is to protect and secure human rights, and that “the 
seat of law is the bosom of God, and her voice the 
harmony of the world.” 

And from all this, we inferred that slavery is ne- 
cessarily illegal, and can never, by any authority, 
become legalized. 

But we did not exhaust the subject nor the fund 
of quotations from standard writers. We now ad- 
duce further testimonies, showing that the inferences 
which we draw from the time-honored maxims of 
law, have been drawn also by the writers them- 
selves ; that the common Law not only lays down 
maxims and principles inconsistent with the legal- 
ization of slavery, but utters distinct and emphatic 
declarations against slavery, and declaring in terms, 
that slavery can never be legalized. 

NATURAL OR COMMON LAW PARAMOUNT. 
_ “The law of nature, being coéval with mankind, 


and dictated by God himself, is, of course, superior 


in obligation to any other. It is binding all over 
the globe, in all countries, and at all times. No hu- 
man laws have any validity, if contrary to this, and 
such of them as are valid, derive all their force, me- 
diately or immediately, from this original.”—For- 
tescue. 

“The inferior must give place to the superior, 
man’s laws to God’s laws. If, therefore, any statute 
be enacted contrary to these, it ought to be con- 
sidered of no authority in the laws of England.”— 
‘Noyes. 

“If any human law shall allow or require us to 
commit crime, we are bound to transgress that hu- 
man law, or else we must offend both the natural 
and divine.”— Blackstone. 

_ INALIENABLE RIGHTS. 

“Those rights which God and nature have estab- 
lished, and which are therefore called natural rights, 
such as life and trpzrry, need not the aid of human 
laws to be more effectually invested in EVERY MAN 
than they are; neither do they receive any ad- 
ditional strength when declared by the municipal 
laws to be inviolable. On the contrary, no human 
power has any authority to abridge or destroy them, 
unless the owner himself shall commit some act that 
amounts to a forfeiture,” — Fortescue. 


SLAVERY DECLARED ILLEGAL, ~~ ~- 


“The law, therefore, which supports slavery an 
- Oppeses liberty, must necessarily be condemned as 








cruel, for every feeling of human nature advocates 
liberty. Slavery is introduced by human wicked- 
ness, but God advocates liberty, the nature which he 
has given to man.”— Fortescue. 

Thus does common law affirm its own superiority 
to statutes—thus does it declare human rights to be 
inalienable, and thus does it condemn slavery, declar- 
ing that there is no power on earth to make it legal. 
Who can contradict it, and nullify its just decisions ? 
The power that can do it must be superior to the 
law of nature—superior to the common law—supe- 
rior to the law of God! Who, what, and where 


is it ? 
—— EO 
OFFICIAL CENSUS OF SLAVEHOLDERS— 
THE RESULTS. 


Tur WV. Y. Tribune said, some time since, that 
the number of slaveholders was taken by those who 
took the census, but was suppressed in the publica- 
tion. The Cleveland Leader, and the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard afterwards published a table 
as taken from the appendix to the census, and giving 
the number of the slaveholders 347,525. The Anti- 
Slavery Bugle copies it, but discredits its authenti- 
city, having examined the census, as arranged by 
Mr. De Bow, Superintendent of the United States 
Census, and “ found no such table, and no materials 
from which to construct it.” So it thinks the 7'7ri- 
bune right in its charge of suppression. 

Well, we have examined our copy of Mr. De 
Bow’s Compendium, (sent us by Gerrit Smith,) bear- 
ing the imprint of “ Washington, A. O. P. Nichol- 
son, Public Printer, 1854,” and on page 95 (not in 
the “ Appendix,”) we find the table in question, very 
nearly corresponding with the one in the Bugle, as 
copied from other papers. We give it below as in 
Mr. De Bow’s Compendium, with the explanation 
and note of the Superintendent : 
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“ When the party owns slaves in different counties or in 
different States, he will be entered more than onee. This will 
disturb the calculation very little, being only the case among 
the larger properties, and it will account for the fect that a 
smaller portion of such properties are reported in some of 
the States than are known to exist, particularly in South- 
Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana. By the table it will de 
seen that one fifth of the properties are in a single slave, 
and nearly one half in less than five slaves.” * 





Remarxs.—1. There is no reason to doubt that 
the aggregate of slaveholders is put down consider- 
ably larger than it really is. Some of them (how 
many we know not) were “ENTERED MORE THAN 
once.” This is admitted. There are cases too, not 
very unfrequent, in which two or more persons, (as 
in partnerships, or corporations, etc.) hold joint 
interest in the same slave. No mention is made of 
these. They are, perhaps, put down as separate 
slaveholders, under the first classification. We 
should hardly think that husbands and wives, with 
their adult children, living at home, would be 
counted. But we don’t know. There must have 
been no little anxiety to swell the list as large as 
possible. And the manner in which the statistics of 
free colored people were taken (as shown up in Mrs. 
Stowe’s Key) does not betoken an over-stock of 
scrupulousness. But we let that pass. We take 
the number of slaveholders as they give it—glad to 
have data that slavocrats and dough-faces can not 
dispute, as being the fabrication of abolitionists. 

2. Nearly “one fifth of the properties are in a 
single slave,” that is to say, 68,820 of the slave- 
holders own only one slave. Deduct these from 
the aggregate, (347,525,) and there remains only 
278,705, who own more than one slave. And 
“nearly one half” own not exceeding four slaves. 
Those who understand the state of society and poli- 
tics at the South will readily infer that very few of 
the 68,820 owners of single slaves, are legal voters. 
Not a few of them are widows, and other lone 
women, or minors. Then, of the “nearly one half” 
of the whole number, who own less than five slaves 
a piece, (that is to say, not exceeding four, and in- 
cluding the owners of but one,) the same remark 
holds good to a less extent. Pursuing the analysis 
still further, we find that, including the preceding 
classes, there are 255,268 «laveholders, who hold 
only from one to nine slaves a piece ; and these are 
nearly three fourths of the whole, The political 
power of the slaveholders and of the South, lies evi- 
dently outside the limits of these classes. It con- 
centrates itself mainly in the owners of ten slaves 
and upwards, 92,257 in number. Admitting that 
this may not comprise the whole number of slave- 
holding voters, it must be conceded that the real 
political power of the South resides in a much 
smaller body, namely, the 37,662 owners of twenty 
slaves and upwards—less than the number of legal 
voters in some of our second class of Northern 
cities. 

3. Assuming this table as data, and deducting 
women, minors, and other slaveholders who are not 
voters, and it would be a liberal estimate that would 
give 150,000 slaveholding voters, being about one 
fourth of the number of voters in the single State of 
New-York. This is the political power of the 
South, at which the North trembles, when slave- 
holders threaten a “ dissolution of the Union”! 

4. The aggregate number of slaves is given at 
8,204,313. This, divided by the 347,525 slave- 
holders, gives them about nine and one fifth a piece. 





* The occupations and nativities of slavebolders were not taken off: 
An experiment in one town gave accountants, barbers, bakers, biack- 


smiths, butchers, carpenters, dre grocers, painters, 

sandler tl inners, etc., 82 out of a total of 250 
fonders, oad 118 of free States, (at howe and sbroad, 49 being 
foreign,) eut of the same total of 250. 
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In other words, there are nine and one fifth slaves 
to one slaveholder. 

“The South” and “our brethren of the South,” 
are phrases commonly applied to the slaveholders— 
not the slaves! The one slaveholder overbalances 
the nine slaves ! 

5. But this is not all. 
there are in the slave States—whites, 

Deduct slaveholders, 


According to the census, 
6,222,418 
347,525 


There remain non-slaveholding whites, 5,874,893 
There are also, free colored persons, 238,187 
Add to these, slaves, 3,204,313 


Deducting New-Jersey and Utah, 262 
—__-_—— 3,204,051 


. 9,317,131 
341,525 


Non-slaveholders at the South, 
Slaveholders, 


Population of slave States, *9,664,656 
But this proportion will be objected against, be- 
cause it will be said, we reckon only the adult slave- 
holders, not their wives and children. Not a few of 
them, indeed, including minors, have no families to 
be reckoned. But we will let that pass, and allow 
a family of five for each slaveholder, (quite too 
large an allowance,) and see how it looks then. 
Multiply the 347,525 slaveholders by 5, and you 
have... » » « « 1,787,625 
This will amply cover the gross population of 
slaveholders and their families. Probably it is too 
large by one third or one half, Let them stand on 
one side. Then, on the other side, put down their 
slaves, (nearly double their number,) . 3,204,051 
Add the free colored people of the 
South, 
Then add the hint alévehdbiing whites 
of the South, namely, white popu- 


238,187 


lation of the South, 6,222,418 
Deduct slaveholders and 
their families, 1,737,625 
———— 4,484,798 
Non-slaveholders at the South, . 7,927,081 


Slaveholders as above, . 1,737,625 


Population of the South, as before, . 9,664,656 

This shows a proportion of one slaveholder to 
more than 44 non-slaveholders in the slave States. 

Yet Northern people generally take it for granted 
that the slaveholders are “the South,” and so, in 
reality, the great majority of “our brethren of the 
South” are ignored, as being no Bopy! Why? 
We know of no reason only because they are not 
slaveholders ! Considerably above one half of them, 
it will be noticed, are whites, of the same race with 
the slaveholders. Only make slaveholders of them, 
and then they would be recognized as a part of 
“our brethren of the South.” Were they all 
Quakers, (as some of them are,) or Covenanters, 
Free Presbyterians, and Wesleyans, it would give 
them no title to consideration, in our eyes, at all, 
because these are not slaveholders. Who, among 
our Whig and Democratic politicians—who, among 
our pro-slavery ecclesiastics at the North, are ever 
heard to lisp a syllable of the majority of Southern 
white people, when declaiming and calculating about 
“the South” and about “our brethren of the 
South” ? 

6. Thus much for the proportion between slave- 
holders and other classes, at the South. We will 
next look at the proportion between slaveholders 
in the entire population of the country. 





* From some discrepancy in the we lee is Just 200 more 
the aggregate population of the 


then the amount stated 
st on page 40, of 





The census gives the number of inhabitants of 
the United States at, . 23,191,876 
Deduct the slaveholders, 847,525 





The balance is . 22,844,351 


Which shows the phoportion of slave 
holders to the rest of the inhabit- 
ants to be as one to 65 7-10. Or, 
of slaveholders and their families, 
allowing 5 to a family, . 1,787,625, 


Leaving a balance of . 21,454,251 
old and young, of the rest of the inhabitants, a pro- 
portion of one slaveholder to 12 3-10 of the rest of 
the inhabitants. 


ne 


ARGUMENTS FOR RE-OPENING THE AFRI- 
CAN SLAVE-TRADE. 








ALREADY we are beginning to hear arguments— 
Northern and Southern — in favor of this measure. 
Some of them are nearly or quite identical with 
some of the old arguments or apologies for Ameri- 
can slavery and the American slave-trade. Others 
of them will doubtless be brought forward soon. To 
save time and labor, its advocates might con over 
the files of the religious and secular papers that have 
opposed abolitionists for twenty years past, They 
would find nearly all their work done up for them, 
before-hand, and the arguments would be just as 
good for their purposes as they ever were for the 
purposesef those who first framed them. We have 
half a mind to anticipate the discussion, that our 
readers may recognize the arguments, and consider 
their force. Let us see how they may run. 

1. Slavery is not malum in se. Moses allowed 
it. Christ did not forbid it. The apostles did not 
exclude it from the churches. Paul acted the part 
of a slave-catcher. Good men have been engaged 
in it, and we must not anathematize good men. 

2. Slaveholding—not being malum in se — must 
be an innocent relation. If an innocent relation, 
then a natural relation. Slaveholding, therefore, as 
a natural right, is entitled to legal protection. Being 
legal, it must be constitutional; being constitutional, 
it must be reverently regarded—must be tolerated— 
must be recognized as one of the institutions of the 
country. 

3. Negroes “ better off” under “Anglo-Saxon” do- 
mination. African race inferior—have been civilized 
and Christianized by being brought to this country. 
Good missionary operation to bring them here. 
Good missionary operation to send them back again. 
Authority for this doctrine—the D.D.s of the Colo- 
nization Society. This very doctrine, by the bye, is 
actually brought forward by M. A. Juge, in his ar- 
gument in favor of the African slave-trade. That 
portion of the religious community that have swal- 
lowed down the camels of colonization orators, will 
find little difficulty with the gnats of M. A. Juge. 
We seriously anticipate the popularity of this part 
of his pamphlet with large numbers of them. Toa 
thoroughly Colonizationized phase of religious de- 
velopment—one that can see benevolence and Christ- 
ianity in the colonization enterprise, as witnessed 
among us—the glowing fancies of our author must 
present attractions not so easily withstood. The 
only hopeful alternative, we should think, in their 
case, would be its operation upon them as an emetic, 
(upon the homeopathic principle of an infinitesimal 
addition to the disease,) causing them to eject, with 
disgust, the unwholesome diet upon which they have 
been feasted. 

We introduce the subject here just to say, in pass- 








ing, that this bold proposal is only another strong 
indication that the nation’s disease (ecclesiastical and 
political) is about reaching its crisis. In the nature 
of things, it could not be otherwise than that the 
final life-and-death struggle of the tyrant monster 
should thrust it back for recruited vigor upon its first 
source. The dying and frantic whelp throws itself 
imploringly upon its dam, and asks and receives suc- 
cor, thus deciding the question of its paternity and 
affinities beyond dispute. 

Hitherto we have had abundance of holy horror 
at the African slave-trade from lips sealed upon the 
American slave-trade, or making covert apologies for 
it. We have had pious Congressional Virginian 
slave-breeders for the Southern slave-market, urging 
Congress to build up an empire in Africa for the ex- 
tinction of the African slave-trade, their dreaded 
rival; and we have seen them canonized for it as 
saints and philanthropists by the Rabbis of the 
Colonization Society. We have seon a National 
Government moved by such influences, declaring the 
foreign slave-trade piracy, refusing to make the de- 
claration effectual, and prostituting its corps diplo- 
matic to the protection of the domestic slave-trade. 
We have had, for months past, a bombastic display 
of filibustering piety and philanthropy against the 
“barbarous Cuban slave-trade,” for the well-known 
object of cheating willing dupes with a pretext for 
the forcible seizure of Cuba, to prevent. threatened 
emancipation, and secure the island for American 
slaveholders. And now, in the .midst of these ex- 
hibitions, behold an open proposition from a por- 
tion of these same exhibitors (the rest remaining si- 
lent) for the reépening of the African slave-trade by 
Congress, and the Congressional protection of slave- 
holding in all the States. 

Here is a revelation that deserves study. Slave- 
holders have pretended to deprecate slavery as “a 
curse entailed.” The only difficulty was to find out 
“how to get rid of it,” and for this reason we were 
admonished against showing them how, and leave it 
all to themselves, who knew all about it. New they 
clamorously claim the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, who (we were once told) had no business 
with the subject, to help them to a further entail- 
ment of the curse ! 


More than one revelation is wrapped up here. 
Hypocrisy stands unmasked, and something beside. 
There is a revelation of conscious weakness, desper- 
ation, panic, fatuity, madness. 

Revelations are about to be witnessed also at the 
North. We shall watch for them with an eager 
eye. The apologists of slaveholders, and of inno- 
cent slaveholding, the conservatists of the Union and 
of the peace in the churches, with all their hitherto 
cherished abhorrence of the African slave-trade, what 
will they say now? They hear the clamor for a re- 
vival of a legalized African slave-trade. Do they 
hear of any earnest protests it from their 
dear Christian brethren and colonization associates 
at the South? Will they break fellowship with 
them on this question? ‘Will they open their lips 
manfully against the proposed measure? If not, 
how shall they honor their previous professions’ If 
they do, how shall they frame any arguments that 
they have not pronounced “ fanatical,” or “ ultra,” 
or “ disorganizing,” or “ anti-Scriptural,” when com- 
ing from abolitionists? Will they frankly retract 
their error, and thus enable a rational and liberal 
charity to welcome them as honest Christians? We 
shall see 

The overruling dence and mighty hand of 
God, intent upon Bie manifest the hearts of the 
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people of this country, with their rulers and. reli- 
gious teachers, is fearfully yet gloriously visible in the 
astounding disclosures now making. There . is a 
sublimity in the moral scenes now, enacting that ex- 
ceeds all description. We seem to be surrounded 
with events analogous to those of the long-predicted 
day of judgment, the Revealer of all hearts affording 
us premonitory glimpses of some such event, yet 
future. 

The preceding remarks were written several 
months ago, before the passage of the Nebraska bill, 
and soon after the appearance of the pamphlet of 
‘= M. A. Juge. 

r It was no new idea that the influences that cluster 
around the Colonization Society would readily 
enough lend themselves to the revival of the African 
slave-trade whenever circumstances should favor. 
We said the same thing in 1833-4, when R. 8. Finley 
and Rev. R. R. Gurley were humbugging the reli- 
gious public with the false pretense that the Coloni- 
zation Society was putting down the African slave- 
trade by its colony in Liberia, when it was well- 
i known that the trade of the colony with the natives 
~ Bh was in the commodities that stimulated the slave- 
trade, namely, rum, gunpowder, and spear-pointed 
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Bh knives ; and some of the principal men in the colo- 

ri ny were believed to have been engaged in that same 
slave-trade. 

f But while writing a few months ago, we could 


A hardly have anticipated that within so short a time 
 .) a Boston Doctor of Divinity would boldly publish a 
; oo project for uniting the Colonization Society and the 
| we slave-traders in an enterprise for evangelizing Africa, 
By and that the book in which it should be proposed 
would be heralded with approbation by the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. Yet such we understand to 
be the facts. 
Bhi We have before us a work entitled, “A South-Side 
i View of Slavery; or, Three Months at the South in 
Re 1854. By Nehemiah Adams;D.D. Boston: pub- 
oa lished by T. R. Marvin and B. B. Mussey & Co. 
; 1854.” 
ree Mr. Marvin has been a well-known publisher of 
aE psalms and hymns, and Dr. Adams we suppose to 
ee be in good repute among orthodox New-England 
at clergymen. On page 118 we read as follows : 
“The American Colonization Society, the child of the 
. South, would receive multitudes of emancipated to 
Christianize and colonize Africa. Such have been the mar: 
vellous acts of divine to the Africans, in ‘bringing 
them the and sinfulness of men to 
, country, and saving a multitude of them, that it 
‘ quires neither 
work might still go on, 
ST ea ent otal tr te to coe and friend 
a e is fitted protector rien 
If, from the connection of this passage, there 
could be any doubt whether the writer were giving 
this as his own sentiment, there is no chance for 
mistaking him on page 207, as follows: _ 
“The feeling involuntarily arose within me at the South, 
and es in ing the reli eti f the 
ee eS 


We have italicised a few words to fix the reader’s 
attention. We are to have, manifestly enough, a 
religious. colonization effort for opening the African 
slave-trade with the protection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and under the same auspices that got up 
the colonization mobs against abolitionists in ’33—4. 

It was but the other day that we heard from a 
credulous admirer of the Colonization Society, that 
“Our dear brother Gurley is in. the city, promoting 








the establishment of a line of packets to Liberia, and 
that will break up the infamous African slave-trade |” 

Dr. Adams, it seems, has received a different im- 
pression of the appropriate intercourse to be main- 
tained with Africa. If it don’t go into operation, 
the only reason will be, that the people keep a sharp 
look-out for them, The cry of “no danger,” and 
“the charge is nonsensical,” is all the conspirators 


need. i Ls 2a? 
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POWER OF THE NORTH OVER SLAVERY. 





A LETER-WRITER in the Wational Anti-Slavery 
Standard, who signs “John Ball, Jr.,” and who 
dates from “Liberty Lodge, Slave States, Nov. 1st,” 
Says : 

“For reasons that I do not think it necessary to explain, 
I will not, at present, describe the incidents of my journey. 
I shall merely state a few facts that I gathered in the course 
of my wanderings, and.add a few remarks on the program- 
me of Mr, Phillips and Mr. Seward. Norra-Caroxina 
COULD BE INVOLUNTARILY MADE A MEMBER OF THE FREE 
STaTES BY A GENERAL STAMPEDE OF THE SLAVES, if the abo- 
litionists would send down a trusty band of ‘ Liberators,’ 
proviged with compasses, pistols, and a little money for the 

ugitives. Iam convinced that Virginia is equally at our 
mercy; but I-am ready to vouch for North-Carolina, I 
questioned the slaves of that State on this subject almost 
exclusively. 

“ Wendell Phillips is wrong, I think, in wishing to anchor 
Massachusetts by abolition judges. Why not anchor Mary- 
land, Missouri, and the border slave-States by a band of 
Liberators? They could be added to the free States in less 
time than it would take to anchor Massachusetts.” 

Of course, the Standard does not indorse the 
liberating project of its correspondent. , Neither do 
we. But we do say there is a leaven of truth, of 
logic, and of common-sense in it that may well be 
pondered, It is true, undoubtedly true, that the 
South is at the mercy of the North. Slaveholders 
know this. It is this that makes them so sensitive. 
It is this that imparts the audacity of desperation to 
their northward aggressions. They must have Kan- 
sas—aye, and Nebraska, too, and Illinois, and Ohio, 
and New-York, and Massachusetts, and the entire 
North before they can sleep soundly. 

Intelligent slaveholders know they are “at the 
mercy” not only of the North, but of any daring 
military adyenturer that can combine coolness with 
promptness, and skill with courage, and who can en- 
list1a thousand men of determination and hardihood 
to join him. 

Well, all this being true, (the fact, and the South- 
ern knowledge of the fact, and keen sensitiveness in 
regard to it,) another thing is true, and that is that a 
Northern demand for the abolition of slavery, calm, 
cool, resolute, dignified, and determined, would, at 
any time, settle the whole question. 

Our own personal observations and reflections, 
while sojourning in North-Carolina, above thirty 
years ago, brought us to that deliberate conviction. 
We have had no misgivings upon that point since. 
The letter in the Standard only renews the vivid 
impression of it, and brings it clear and fresh to our 
minds, 

Undoubtedly it isso. How can it be otherwise? 
From thirty to sixty unarmed, undisciplined negroes, 
under Nat Turner, alarmed the whole South; but 
not one hundred slaveholders in all the slave States 
dared leave their fire-sides and plantations to repair to 
the field of action. United States forces had to be em- 
ployed to put them down. Without them the insur- 
rection, insignificant as it was, could not have been 
quelled. And when the British chose to sail up the 
Potomac, to sack Alexandria, capture Washington, 
and burn the Capitol, they had it all their own way. 
Not a hand was raised against them. President 
Madison and his Cabinet fled with John Gilpin speed 


to Bladensburg. And all because “nota slavehold- 
er dared to leave his own premises.’ We had the 
fact, a few years after, from the lips of the late An- 
thony Charles Cazenove, formerly partner of Albert 
Gallatin, and father-in-law of Col. Henderson, of the 
Navy. 

We say not this to incite or to encourage tumultu- 
ous and bloody proceedings, but to show that the 
political power of the North at the ballot-box, con- 
stitutionally exercised at Washington City, would at 
once settle the whole question. And it would do it 
without civil war, probably without bloodshed. The 
slaveholders would have literally no force for resist- 
ance. Let the bill declaring the slaves citizens, and 
entitled to the writ of habeas corpus, pass the House 
of Representatives, receive the casting vote of the 
Vice-President in the Senate, and the signature of 
the President, and the work is all done. Slavery is 
“dead asa door-nail.” It neither gasps nor breathes. 
The entire South, after the first spasm of surprise, is 
quiet as a weaned.child. The slaveholders could no 
more help themselves than a petty band of burglars 
in a populous city, in the hands of the police. Only 
think of it! About half the population of New- 
York City, say 350,000, among twenty-four millions 
of freemen, including the freed slaves—a proportion 
of 35 to 2400, or one to sixty-eight. As to the 
dough-faces and pro-slavery D.D.s, they would be 
loudest in their acclamations for liberty then. 

The power of the North over the slavery of the 
South is, every way, a fixed fact. Morally, physic- 
ally, financially, numerically, politically, the North 
can control the South. Slavery will be abolished 
whenever the North wills it. 
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SLAVERY IN KANSAS! 





Yes! “The slaveholders have triumphed in 
Kansas.” So say the papers. And they say too, it 
was not done by fair means. Probably not. It is 


no part of “the peculiar institution” to do things 
fairly. Fair dealing would emancipate every slave 
in the country. air dealing would interpret the 
Constitution in favor of liberty, and consequently 
against slavery. But some abolitionists who admit 
this, are by no means ready to give it that construc- 
tion, after all. They had rather cry out against the 
Constitution than to wield it in favor of freedom. 
And there are others of them who can readily prove 
the Constitution to be anti-slavery, and then say it 
is of no great consequence whether it be regarded 
anti-slavery or pro-slavery. The community in gen- 
eral, as might be expected, don’t care a button 
whether it be pro-slavery or anti-slavery, provided 
they can make money or ride into office. No won- 
der “the slaveholders have triumphed in Kansas.” 
We are almost tempted to say they had a right to 
triumph there, and to ride rough-shod over the 
whole country, Bunker Hill and all, unless they en- 
counter an opposition that looks a little more like 
being resolute and in earnest. Thus much we will 
say, Neither the North, nor the abolitionists of the 
North, have any right to whimper and complain of 
the triumph of slaveholders in Kansas. It is just 
what they ought to expect, as the fruit of their 

pusillanimous retreat from abolitionism to non-ex- 
tensionism, at a time when they were beginning to 

make the entire South tremble at their advances. 

Had the same men who have been twaddling about 

“non-extension” and “ no more slave territory,” and 

“freedom national and slavery sectional,” and “ di- 

vorcing the Federal Government from slavery,” etc., 

etc., etc., for the last six years, been besieging the 





enemy in his own fortresses, demanding of the Fe- 
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deral Government the “guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government,” the 
slaveholders would have had enough to do at their 
own firesides, instead of marauding north of 36° 30’. 
As it is, the news-boys (if they have half the ’cute- 
ness ascribed to them) will be preparing to announce 
“ Slavery in Indiana!” “ Slavery in Illinois !” “ Slav- 
ery in Ohio!” “Slavery in Massachusetts!” Se- 
riously, and without hyperbole, thus it will be; thus 
it must be, unless God repeals the laws of human 
progression, or unless the people of the North rise 
up and abolish slavery. 
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RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 








Important Dxcision: Is A Free Necro a Crrizen oF 
tue Unirep Srarss ?—A highly important decision was made 
on Thursday last in the U. S. Circuit Court for this State, 
at , by his Honor, Judge Drummond, in the case of 
Joseph O. Mitchell, free negro, plaintiff, vs. Charles H. La- 
mar, defendant. The plea filed by the defendant alleged 
the plaintiff to be a free. negro, and not a citizen of the 
United States, entitled to maintain a suit before the U. 8S. 
Circuit Court. This plea was sustained by the Court.— 
Chicago Times. 


Tuts is the most outrageously unconstitutional de- 
cision we have yet heard of. It is a decision made 
in a free State, by non-slaveholding judges, under 
the Constitution of the United States which, noto- 
riously, makes no distinction of color. An attempt 
to make that distinction in the “ Articles of Confed- 
eration,” was promptly and quietly voted down. In 
the convention for drafting the Federal Constitution, 
the attempt was not renewed. Ifa colored man who 
was a legal voter in any one of the States should 
be elected to Congress, or to the presidency of the 
United States, he would undoubtedly be eligible to 
either of those offices, under the Constitution. Many 
colored men are legal voters, and sometimes they are 
elected to office. But according to this decision, 
they could not maintain a suit in the United States 
Courts! A colored man was a member of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, some years ago, Suppose 
Frederick Douglass should be elected governor of 
the State of New-York, Judge Drummond says he 
could not maintain a suit in the United States Court. 
Whether Joseph C. Mitchell is a legal voter, we are 
not told. But it makes no difference, for the decision 
is, that colored men (not that colored non-voters) 
can not maintain a suit. Joseph C. Mitchell, if a 
legal voter, is constitutionally eligible to the same 
office that Judge Drummond holds. And if he 
were appointed judge, he would have just as good 
constitutional grounds for deciding that uz could 
not bring a suit in the Federal Courts, on account of 
the color of their hair, or their eyes, or the length 
of their noses, or toe-nails! Shame on such judges! 
They know better, if they know enough to be per- 
mitted to retain the management of their own 
estates, or to dispose of them by a last will and tes- 
tament. 

Let not white men imagine they have no interest 
in such decisions. If the United States judges can 
decide thus against negroes or mulattoes on account 
of their color or race, they can, by the same princi- 
ple, (if there be any principle about it,) make the 
same decision against freckled-skinned gentlemen, or 
Irishmen, or Germans, or descendants of those peo- 
ple. For the Constitution creates no disabilities in 
the one case any more than in the other. 

And what becomes of the “State Rights” so 
much gloried in, if the Federal Courts may decide 





that its citizens, officers, and magistrates are not citi- 


zens of the United States? By what tenure do 
of the citizens of the States hold their right of citi- 
zenship in the United States? _On a very frail ten- 


ure if the federal judges can disfranchise them on | j 





ground in respect to which the Constitution is silent. 
Who does not see that this is placing all our rights 
to citizenship under the guardianship of arbitrary 
caprice ? 

The case affords a new illustration of the import- 
ance of a correct interpretation of the Federal Con- 
stitution, in its relation to slavery. Undoubtedly 
the pretended “ Compromises of the Constitution” 
(ef which no body had heard any thing fifty years 
ago) are at the bottom of this unrighteous decision. 
Yet some who, in theory, hold to the unconstitution- 
ality of slavery, tell us they “care comparatively 
little what people think of the Constitution,” pro- 
vided they “deny the obligation of law to every 
engagement, decree, or enactment in favor of slaye- 
ry.” Here is a case for them to reflect upon. The 
question of citizenship is a constitutional question, 
and has to be determined by that instrument, what- 
ever may be said or thought of the obligation to 
recognize the legality of slavery. 
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WHAT IS FUSION. 








Herz, it consists of something like the following ingre- 
dients: Take two Free-Soilers, (for the little offices,) two 
Soft Democrats, and FIVE Hunker Whigs; boil—no, fuse 
them together for less than two hours, ina great miscellane- 
ous pot, and out will come a true anti-slavery ticket—one 
which Mr. Garrison might vote—provided he would shut 
his eyes and go it blind. 

. . + . Out of nine candidates of the compromise 
fusion ticket, just two are known advocates of liberty. That 
is “fusion” with a vengeance! Vote for seven Hunkers in 
order to support ¢wo friends of liberty for little county 
offices, and all to beat the “ Locofocos.” Perhaps there are 
those who can see the ’cuteness of this arrangement; I lay 
no claims to such penetration— New-Lisbon (O.) Aurora. 


Psnaw! neighbor. If you were fishing for some 
of those “little county offices,” you would under- 
stand it, perfectly. The abolitionists might have 
overturned the old parties long ago, if they had only 
kept together on their own proper ground, without 
absorption or fusion, as they would have done, had 
it not been for the itching of some of their leading 
men for office a little sooner. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE: THE PRESS. 


Tue editor of the National Era, in an appeal for 
support, says : 

“ Eight years ago, 
the Libe , whose 
> danee A ge Bescon: 





when we commenced the National Hra, 
ss and in relation 
not cast at any time more 


than seventy thousand votes. The anti-sla sentiment 


of the oe generally looked tothe Whig and Democratic 
ies for all needful reforms. This illusion we labored to 
ispel by every variety of argument and illustration, taki 

the ground that slavery, from its necessities, instincts, 
habits, is perpetually antagonistic to freedom and free labor, 
and hemes go | aggressive ; that its rki can be 
a by no a. — Or j — efforts, 
ut a& permanent sy measures, as was 

red i ; that the two old 

not having been formed with any view to meet the issues 
raised by the slave power, but being held in thrall by it, so 
ting any resistance to its exactions, nf habe 
enforcing them ; and that one or both must be 
broken up, and the true friends of liberty be united, without 
regard to old prejudices or issues, in a party of freedom, as 
a necessary pre to the overthrow of the slave power. 


liminary 
Since then, events, never to be have t the 
masses of the Me ie tte an Gee 


these views. the despised 





out what i rally recognized to be the only effi 
ie id emai eas 
Republican party from proving 

anti-slavery press, Never was there a time when its 
ence was more needed.” 

We are glad to find the Wational Era sounding 
the alarm against “ half-way, compromising policy,” 
and reverting back to “the Liberty party” instead 
of the late Free-Soil party (which it does not men- 
tion) for its antecedents. The Liberty party yet 
lives, and stands on the only platform that is not 
“half-way and compromising.” No other position 
can save the new “ Republican party from proving a 
failure.” 

The editor of the Jubilee, too, may venture to 
put in a claim for a share of patronage, as having 
been (for more than a quarter of a century) “ famil- 
iarized with the tactics of the slave power,” and with 
the varied methods, whether abortive or effective, of 
warfare against its existence and its aggressions. 


- = + = - One ---— --—- 
WHAT MEANS IT? 


Tus, hue and cry all at once, and in contrast with 
the entire history and policy of the country hitherto, 
against the immigration of foreigners? Who build 
our railroads? Who dig our canals? Who do our 
kitchen work? Forgicners. Howcould we supply 
their places if the proposed embargo upon foreign 
emigrants should go into operation? By the im- 
portation of slaves from Africa, undoubtedly. And 
accordingly the proposal of the two schemes bursts 
upon us unexpectedly and simultaneously, A.D. 1854. 
This is the grand “ secret” of the movement, and no 
mistake. Already the Southern presses tell us that 
the immigration of foreigners must be checked, be- 
cause foreigners are predisposed to abolitionism. If 
they can not be excluded, the next best thing will be to 
degrade them by refusing them the rights of citizen 
ship. The next step will be to make slaves of them. 
And then, when the country has got accustomed to 
see white slaves, the poorer classes of “ native Ame- 
ricans” will have to come under the yoke; next the 
operatives in the factories, and MeDuffie’s prediction 
will be fulfilled. ' , 


= > . 


BE A THINKER. 


Srupm and perverse as the world is, it is never- 
'theless governed in the long run, by its thinkers. 
Real thinkers are always trained to earnestness and 
continuity of thought, and commonly seek informa- 
tion, instruction, and impulse from men of like pur- 
suits with themselves. Of course they are eager 
readers of “long articles” on the subjects that in- 
terest them, if they find such articles to be full of 
important facts and thoughts. They not only read 
them, but ruminate whole hours, and perhaps days, 
upon them, and treasure them up for a second and 
third reading. Such were the men (more com- 
monly found in mechanics’ shops: than in lawyers’ 
offices) whose patient investigations and irreversible 
decisions gave us “ tee-totalism,” instead of the “ old 











bas | pledge” of the conservatists, and the Maine law in- 


stead of the old license system. The same sort of 
men are destined to:save the nation (if it ever és 


saved) from the nonsense of mere “non-extension- 


t- 
ism,” and the consequent continuance of pro-slavery 


The same rvation holds good in every de- 
partment of human thought, knowledge, improve- 
ment, and progress, In philosophy, in theology, in 
the sciences, in the arts, (not excepting the fine arts,) 
in mechanism, or in, metaphysics, in. astronomy, or 

the world is 





in civil polity, in law or in 





. control the Congress or the executive, when acting 
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governed, and has to be governed by its meditative 
and earnest thinkers—its investigators and inquir- 
ers, who can afford time to read, and are not too 
brain-lazy to think ; who.can read and digest manly 
discussions, and devour or indite “long articles” 
when there is necessity for them. 

So reader, if you would not be mere chaff and 
thistle-down, on the breeze of human changes ; if 
you would help produce desirable changes; if you 
would be a man of influence in the truest and best 
sense of the word, exerting an influence on genera- 
tions to come—nay, if you would even save your- 
self from being made the mere puppet of concealed 
wire-pullers, or the dupe and tool of other men’s 
brains, learn to make some use of your own brains, 
be a thinker yourself, and (like all other true think- 
ers) accustom yourself to scrutinize the deliberate 
and consecutive thoughts of other earnest thinkers. 
Have the fortitude to do this, though it should cost 
you an hour or two at a time of close thinking and 
reading that would otherwise be spent in idle vacu- 
ity of thought, or “foolish talking and jesting,” or 
looking out of your window at nothing, or amus- 
ing yourself with that sort of reading which is only 
designed and used as a protection against the misery 
of thinking. 
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HOW SHALL WE UNDERSTAND THE CON- 
STITUTION ? 








Tus National Inielligencer has six columns, and 
promises more, in review of General Jackson’s posi- 
tion, adopted by Mr. Sumner—that each public offi- 
cer who takes an oath to support the Constitution, 
“swears that he will support it as he understands it, 
and not as it is understood by others.” 


Perhaps our readers may be interested in perus- 
ing General Jackson’s annunciation of this principle 





which created no small commotion at the time both 
in Congress and outof it. It is an extract from 
Jackson’s message of July, 1832, vetoing the bill for 
the charter of the U. S. Bank. 

“Tt is maintained by the advocates of the Bank 
that its constitutionality, in all its features, ought to 
be considered as settled by precedent, and by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. To this conclusion I 
can not assent.” 

“Tf the opinion of the Supreme Court covered 
the whole ground of this act, it ought not to control 
the coordinate authorities of this government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the Court must each 
for itself be guided by its own opinion of the Con- 
stitution. Each public officer, who takes an oath to 
support the Constitution, swears that he will support 
it as he understands it, and not as it is understood 
by others. It is as much the duty of the House of 
Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President 
to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or 
resolution which may be presented to them for pass- 
age or approval, as it is of the Supreme Judges 
when it may be brought before them for judicial de- 
cision. The opinion of the judges has no more 
authority over Congress than the opinion of Congress 
has over the judges; and, on that point, the Presi- 
-dent is independent of both. The authority of the 

Court must not, therefore, be permitted to 


in their legislative capacities, but to have only such 
poe ole enamel may de- 
”— Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
vat WP dal kon is manifestly 
the correct one, and may be extended to all who 


construction of the oath could it be either morally 
right or safe to take such an oath. 

The notion that we are bound to support the 
Constitution, or may lawfully promise to support it 
according to the construction of others, (and- not 
knowing before-hand what the construction may be,) 
is not less monstrous than the notion that we are 
bound to receive and obey the Bible, as it may be 
construed by others.—Eb, JuBILEE. 
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WICKED RULERS—HOW ENCOURAGED. 


“ WHENEVER rulers and princes choose to be like 
ravening wolves, to shed blood in oppression or per- 
secution, they will be sure to find profane priests and 
false prophets to buoy up their confidence and keep 
them incountenance! There are always men of this 
stamp, who would violate God’s law, contradict his 
truths, explain away his precepts, prostitute his 
ordinances, see vanity, divine lies, confound all dis- 
tinctions between the holy and unholy, daub with 
untempered mortar, and even become caterers to the 
lusts or instruments of the cruelty of wicked rulers, 
for a share of the spoil, and that they might be per- 
mitted to take the treasure and the precious things. 
Thus they destroy both the lives and the souls of 
men for filthy lucre’s sake.”—Scott’s Commentary, 
Practical Observations on Ezekiel 22: 17, 31. 





CHURCH AND MINISTRY—HOW HONORED. 





“We must not excuse nor scruple to expose the 
crimes of men, because they live in holy places or 
occupy sacred functions; for when professing Christ- 
ians or the clergy become odious by their vices, the 
glory of God requires that they should be made a 
reproach and a mocking even to the heathen; and 
if they be sheltered from deserved punishment and 
contempt, religion itself will be disgraced, and the 
sacred ministry despised ; but their infamy and vex- 
ation show that God will not connive at wickedness 
in persons of any name or station.”—,Scott’s Com. 
Practical Observations on Ezekiel 22: 1, 16. 
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THE negro was made for slavery, as the ox and 
the horse were made for servitude, and neither of 
them can be converted into a white man.— Wash- 
ington Sentinel. 


It may b* impossible to convert a horse into a white 
man, but we think it is now clearly demonstrated 
that a whiw man can make an ass of himself— 
Dayton Gazette. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, d&c., co. 

In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

{From B. P. Aypg.orre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“Tus Democracy or OnrisTiantry.—An able and original work. 
It is easy to see that the great law of the Bible,‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 





‘sweat to support the Constitution. On no other 








“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was fayor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must alti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the author from Hon. AMasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 
** Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir: I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


{From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.) 

‘¢*The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every onc 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well asthe sympa- 
hies which it cultivates, and tbe spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love origina! 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smirn, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.] 
‘« T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as a 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 


treats.” 
{From the New-York Tribune.) 


“We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles, 
** * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


{From the New-York Evangelist.] 

‘*This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations. 

IL. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several vo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, 4 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volum®, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reterene¢ 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


Ill. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisicns. 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
(From Hon. WiLt1aM Jay to the Author.) 

** Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge *5 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unques 
tionably true.” 

IV. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 


Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 
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